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EDITORIAL 



The activities of the National Council Committee on Speech, 

to which special attention was called last month, are in accord 

with the best traditions of a society noted for effective 
Work for the ... w „ . / . 

Countil committees. We may call into comparison the 

excellent preliminary reports of the Committee on 

Economy of Time which have appeared in recent numbers of the 

Journal. Effective committees are needed, for there is much to 

be done. 

First of all, there is the "follow-up" of the speech drive. One 
swallow does not make a summer, nor one week's celebration a 
pure national language. The sentiment awakened must be 
developed into persistent effort to establish habitual care and 
practice. The study of essentials likewise, so well begun, should 
be continued, as no doubt it will be, until all the guidance possible 
in the making of courses has been provided. Beyond will still 
lie opportunity for the study of economy through method and 
management. 

Work on certain other problems has but just begun. The 
Committee on Examinations and Objective Measurements is known 
to have formulated a very comprehensive plan of attack and will 
soon offer a bibliography and also the results of evaluating typical 
questions. A new college committee has undertaken a timely 
investigation of Freshman and Sophomore courses, a field ripe for 
experimentation and adjustment. In the college field lies also 
the vexed question of the humanistic Ph.D. and the equally vexed 
question of how many credits in education may be demanded of 
candidates for diplomas to teach English. At the other extreme 
lies the work of the younger children. The committee in charge 
of the report on this phase of English may now claim the co- 
operation of a similar committee of the N.E.A. 

Several tasks long since begun are yet unfinished or are of the 
perennial variety. Such are the report on labor and cost of 
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English teaching. Progress has been made, but classroom condi- 
tions are still bad and the complete report is much needed. The 
whole weight of the Council must be thrown behind it if English 
teaching is ever to be put on a laboratory basis. Interest in 
plays is growing rapidly. The reading of drama as literature is, 
in not a few places, largely replaced by the acting of plays and 
by attempts at original dramatization. This is akin to the intro- 
duction of the study of magazines, and like that study aims to 
assist young people to enjoy and profit by the best in contem- 
porary writing. More and more is heard, too, of "vocational" 
English, both in school and in college. The special requirements 
of such occupations as office work and engineering doubtless call 
for recognition in the school or college work done in preparation 
for them. How far such preparation can anticipate the needs 
which will arise is yet disputed. Many fear a cutting down of 
the period devoted to English for "cultural" purposes. What 
after all is meant by "culture" ? 

Then we may turn to the really pressing problems of how to 
get a sufficient supply of competent teachers, how to keep them 
in one place long enough to reap the fruits of their ripe experience, 
and how to organize a system of supervision that shall co-ordinate, 
inspire, and lead without repressing or hindering. Even the best 
teachers, moreover, need straw for their bricks. It is as yet to 
be had but meagerly. The library, the crowning glory of a well- 
equipped school, is still as a rule pitifully inadequate in the high 
schools and almost wanting in the grades below. Yet without it 
the teacher is compelled either to resort to oral methods — wasteful 
when used to excess — or to depend upon textbooks, books neces- 
sarily abnormal in condensation and dependent upon supplement- 
ing from more generous sources. In real life people use libraries; 
hence school life should provide ample opportunity for doing so. 

These and many other problems the Council must help to solve. 
That is its excuse for being. Let him who has put his hand to 
the plow not turn back, and may others join in the good work. 



